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AMERICAN EZ DUCAT 


ing a facsimile of the front page of a 


school—if printur 


z outfit were installed 


| paper such as could be printed in your 





cue American Type Founders Company pom 


Printing Aids in 
Teaching English 


MME ability to write good English, subject 

to the rules of grammar, is of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards, itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points is 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 

Apprentice Bulletin, Indianapolis 


Already installed in all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- 
turns for the investment 

W H_ RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


This article is set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 


printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility 
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vice means se} 
both befors 
after the insta 
of a school out! 
If you shoul 
at all interest: 
the possibiliti 
a printing outfit 
should you des 
practical aid or 


formation 


information even 
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ing the detail 
installing one 
quest made dit 
to the Edu 
Department « 
American Type Founders Company wil! i 
mediately bring to your assistance all t 
s of this Company to supply y 
with authentic 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred sup: 
intendents of schools in the United Stat: 
will vouch for the educational benefits to b: 
derived from instruction in printing 


Suggested 
lists of mater 
supplied 
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NANCIAL BASIS OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


rt! of the Edueation Commi 
1 to the London County Coun 


1917, is of more than historica 


at this moment. It affords a basis 


st. 1918, and to thos 


ng the hopes of one of the 
local education authorities with 
sions of the education law passed 
who are now 
| in promoting greater participa 
federal government in education 
ed States it presents a considera- 
principles that should govern 
priation of grants for loeal edu 
I"} analogy ean, of course, not be 
ery far. This country does not 
ational system of education like 
ngland; consequently it does not 
machinery for inspection and 


n from a central authority. 

not the same means for enfor- 
standards of education that a fed- 
ority, if established, may consider 


for national welfare. Edueation 


‘adition and by principle an affair 


state to administer according to its 


and its own needs. The utmost 


ederal education authority could ae- 


would be to encourage the devel- 


of certain types and standards of 


by the offer of federal grants in 
ny expenditure that may be in- 
Whether the states are ready to 
English principle of ‘‘no grants 


nspection’’ and how detailed such 


1 County Council, ‘‘ Education after the 


1 Edueational De 


ernment Grants an 
London, 1917 


———S== : —= 


Number 226 


inspect al d Supervision Cat 


t 
ns that remain to be sett] 
re ‘ xp rim ? ? 1) Y) , ] 
through federa lt i res 
established und \ \ 1862 
and suppleme irv acts, no s les 
ive be ad \ \ 
of the Sm ! SI i s A 
S » rer li >warl i > _ 
The Report « he | d ( 
( ( mn dri WS a 
na ( ini! ne ¢ Wrs | ! 
T ? } iS | n brought to rea 7 
found importance of promoting 
moral and physical welfare of the children 
who will tI tl ( zens of f 
lhe demands for reforms it | Svstem I 
edue n at? in ated as f ws, and 
because they represent the outline of a wel 
re unded scheme re prest nted in tu 
An increase government grants grants 


aid to form a definite proportion of a 
penditure. 

Compulsory attendance at elementary schools t 
fourteen or some h gher limit, without exempt 

Compulsory continuation schools 

A better supply of teachers: improved st 
and seales of salary 

Encouragement of educational resear 

Greater attention fo smience and n 1err 
guages. 

Greater facilities for higher edueati: 

Education for life and citizenshi; 

More technical education and a closer touch wit} 
industry and commerce 

More manual training 

Improved physical education 

Nursery schools for the younger infants 


Small classes. 


The committee considers a inge in the 


financial relations between the 

















1SS 


The 


state grants have not kept pace with the 


and local authorities indispensable. 


requirements that have been 


educational 
imposed since 1902, nor have the principles 


which their distribution is based been 


upo! 

sufficiently elastic to encourage the moré 
advanced education authorities in their 
progressive expenditure. The following 


1} ° > } = 
table gives the relation of state to local ex- 
penditure for elementary education in 
1913-14: 

P , 
p 
London 26 73 
County boroughs 48 50 
soroughs 50 48 
Urban districts 49 48 
Counties excluding Lor mn o1 458 
Total (excluding London 49 49 
Total—England and Wales 15 D3 


So far as London is coneerned the in- 
equality is further illustrated 


that ‘‘while in the country as a whole the 


rrants were equivalent, on the 
a rate of 14d. in the £, in London they 


average, to 


were equivalent to a rate of only 7.6 d. in 


the £, 


the average in the 


trv being 15.8d. in the £, 7. ¢., more than 
double the London figure.’’ In March, 
1914, the London County Council urged 


that this inequality should be redressed and 


that the grants for the Treasury ‘‘should 


in no ease be less than 50 per cent. of the 
net expenditure.’’ In May, 1914, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education informed a 
that the 


would not be accepted, ‘‘ because it 


deputation suggested principle 
was an 
established principle that the government 
grant to local authorities should bear some 
(assessable 


relation to financial capacity 


value again it was pointed out 
that this principle was unjust since there is 
in England no uniform basis of valuation. 
The principle was, however, incorporated 
in a finance bill following the lines of sug- 
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made by the Departm 
mittee on Local Taxation, which 


a complicated formula and in 


ecaleulation the produce of 
Had this scheme heen adopt i 
County Coune wou d navy I 


40 per cent. of the net expend 
I 


mentary education. Supplen 
were DI p ye d for Spec i 1) 
meaica nspe m and  treatn 


vision of meals, and care and 


mentally defective children. 1 
ods of 
cism for other than financial reas 


the 


distribution were sub} 


failed to go to heart of 


they did not consider local var 


cost or progressive! ess: the \ 


serve as an additional stimulus 
grants for special purposes wer 
out of date and were opposed 
of treatment. 

The 
that 
penditure incurred by the aut! 


committee reached 


‘*the grant should be p 
cordance with a scheme of edu 
the whole area, submitted to, and 
the Board of Edueat 


schemes should be comprehens 


by, 


out proposed educational work, 
continuation, tech 
The comm 


grant sh 


elementary, 
university education. 
that the 
per cent. of the approved expen 


government 


volved, and argued that the pa) 
fixed proportion would remov 
defects in the existing system 


1. The local education authorities 


disturbed in choosing ‘‘forms of « 
the attractiveness or unattractiveness 
offered. 
2. The treasury would cease to stru 
creased grants for new developments 
3. Parliament, in placing burdens or 
cation authorities, would know that 
to find a fixed proportion of the cost 
4. It would meet the difficulty of 














same service from area to 


tained a high standard of efficiency. 
] ‘ 1 
iong exp eted eau 


was introduced by 


had been app “« presid nt 
} ‘ 
| of edueati e 1916. 
ui? red { siierat Op 1s 
l I S administ! ve pl 
h were regarded as attempts 
reaucratiec svs.em I nero 
. . 
| TIO! Wit! Tull a nor \ 
} } 
is I ne boat r eauea 
it rities rertusedad to a pt a 
7) y ? ; 
\ ‘ a " Ss 4 
' 

i | l! il \ iT s inl Ss 
to g to the detailed reasons 
1OS Ol Dut on Tt my} riant 
f opposition was the fina al pro 
he b It sought to abolish a 

. 
iber of the existing special grants 
eral aid gra sm popula 

] | + } + 4 + 

and otners and Oo subst ute 


an indefinite consolidated grant 
laid down in a minute to 
board of edueation. In 
rds the principles of apportio 
were to continue to be vague and the 
rities would have no guarantee 
ter the bill was enacted as to the 


+} 


of expenditure that would be 


the treasury. The bill was with 


ind another substituted for it early 
8, removing the objectionable fea 
nd definitely incorporating the pri 

irged by the London County Couneil 
Section 44 (2 of 


weation Act passed in August, 1918, 


n Committee. 


eS: 


tal sums paid to a local education au 
r 


it of moneys provided by Parliament and 


il taxation account in aid of elementary 
or education other than elementary as 


may be, shall not be less than one half of 
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area, ana 


assistance to authorities 


Mr. H. A. L. 


{XQ 


+ t ex ¢ 4} thor - 
the | a ition as expenditure uid « 
whic . . ee , ' ‘ 
+} »i¢ 
i 


Li i ll Ss i 
one ni ‘ I i \\ { 
pena i I 
educa S nD 
S1V¢ u ‘ ~ 
eounties ( | 
boroughs and urba : \ 


he amount » | rails i 
( unty ( t ra S 
than « me ily i s ! l 
Irom any rest! S as 
Ul may spend t 
proved comprehensiv S 
tion rh p! Dp n 
ment of certain m mum u ! 
ards for the eountrv as a wl e and 
encouragement of the mon progressly l 
‘ - =e to « . ‘ 3 
ed i Wi i\ ! pow I I 4 
the efficient adn sti 
tenda Tine sfa rv ft \ 
mentary, continuation and secondary 
eation, the payme! t of ad quate scaies l 
Salaries to teachers ind | provis f 
adequat svstems of medical ins} 
treatment. 

The satisfactory settlem f 
cial problem makes possil the dey 
ment of a system of educat 
the demands enumerated earlier 
raises the age of ¢ ympuls rm itt é if 
elementary schools to fourteen without any 
exemptions, and pr rmits local authorities to 
raise the age to fifteen or ev oe \ 
local by-laws. It introduces a system of 
compulsory attendance at continuation 


schools to eighteen; the full operation of 


this section to young persons between six 
teen and eighteen 


Is postponed for seven 
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isses Wds 


tne aims 


and independence on which E: 


ernment is founded. The act 
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f the state to deal with laggard au how to us i brarv and w re to Se i for 
s while at the same time setting up bulletins: w to se what to 1 1 and 
fw ’ Ny nine na +} nliatine } ‘ | } > . £ .. ws 
ins Tor encouraging ana stimulating how ) MAK i i ‘Ondau programs tTIof 
rts of progressive authorities. By faculty meetings or teachers’ associations 
+ 4 + > + | ] } 
yr a satisfactory se mer I th it s lldk ade | ‘ n d 
relations between the ntra ind MUplis . I | 


ernments, which 1 London nbiased stea iudiced. a 


Count Comm e regarded as inderstanding 
i ie Aet iS lald tl founda tise and lal « sf edu 
inlimited mprovement and eational ries results as a 
he svstem of English test of r valu Its sO DI 
nar ! i! | wo i S as 
.. L. Kanopt to inspire the futur — , 
tS COLLEGE, tion of the no 
[ VI . o : 
isiasm e 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE CONTENT 
NORMAL SCHOOL History of ea ancaiad 
‘y of education, as it has been oe ve venerall. mn awn , 
is been condemned by edueators, the past ane proces led chr Saal. 
irses in this subject have been cur This process is without + ™ 


school authorities. Will it go are certain well-founded jection 





5 ain l io 
eurriculum alto ier or will th Pupils normal s hay of 
¢ of it be so reformed that it will  pedaeogical and historical backeround 
something of its former prestige understand past conditions; these condi 
er aiternative S to hola, teachers tions are sometimes so far removed fr m 
Dy must prove conclusivelv that ind t of ) h with ¢ ry Press + o 
S Valu and tnat It may be taugnt ae ~ dy a | nen ks Yr " S } , < 
ry to present educational ideas This historv of educatio1 Urses sto} 
S attempt to suggest some ways D\ courses. ha failed » rea } , , 
saw tea dari 
Ss may be ¢ purpost bv not econne yr the nast w 
pres¢ ; ’ \ , ’ ro tt) Y i 
PURPOSI Why not begin with the present, in vw 
a a = } ld vive > nM the nnnil ic orad rai) , ne? . 
History of edueation should give an u he pupil is gradually gaining exp eC 
standing of and arouse an interest ! make its prot lems t] motive for stu I 
sent conditions and problems. It should the past and thus completely St 
iit in more reading of educational litera objections ? 
re and better attendance at educationa rhe course might begin wit! h topies 
itions and summer schools by teachers as vocational edueatior wal 


»have studied it. It should develop the edueation of exceptional children, recent 
ty to talk intelligently on current edu- development of educational method (Dewey 
nal movements either before an au- Montessori, Flexner), physical educatior 
‘¢ or in private conversation. Itshould moral education, the school as a_ social 


vide opportunity for learning how t center, experimental eaucat , the Gary 


ind, select, organize and present material; plan,ete. Emphasis should be placed upon 
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ts within t in arbitrary order and 
] 


ay understand tation and discussion 


able to advist nder it sul 


ject. 
ildren. rere with pupils 


any subject at 


pupil brings 


] 


ests should be eonside as far | be encouraged to 

in these assie? its. Th ivest as much as possible. 

will give portunity to instruet observed or taught 
pupils in the use of bibliograpl and book hose from rural 
indices, in tl resources of the libri ry an 1 about such que stions 
the me l of using it. upils shou 0 transportation; and ma 
learn the sources of availabl imphlet ‘nees in elementary an 
and bulletins, should send for them and which pertain t 
them ; and, if possible, visits should 1 Lack Pupils may be requir 
to Gary schools, Montessori , conti tain amount of reading, 


+ 


uation sehor ls. ete... see pres nt e ms far as possible, ) choose 


tional ideas in actual practise. T t This work may be checked 

should be studied } Is? far i I . ar’ brief re cord of it kept In noted 

to understand the present. After i hould contain not 

gation individual pupils should present th ject matter but also comme! 
results and the class should discuss them. and questions, thus making each } 
The teacher’s part should be to direct d all and maintaining for the class 
cussions so that they continually lead to the house of useful information. <A 
big educational questions. ‘‘What should board may be used for this purpos 


be the source of educational support? ‘‘To teacher thinks it advisable. Oceas 


whom should education be given?’’ ‘‘What the class may be turned into a 


) ‘ ‘ 


should be its purpose?’’ ‘Its eont "sociation or faculty meeting and 

‘Its method?’’ By leading pupils to note may be elected and programs prepa! 

these questions at the beginning of the given by the pupils. 

course and by reiterating them throughout Though text-books should not be 

some organization may be given toa method memorizing and reciting, they maj 

whose greatest danger lies in the lack of it. for reference in a course of this 
Organization may also be secured by ar- Parker’s ‘‘A History of Modern Ele 


} 


ranging the main subjects of the course in ary Edueation’’ and Graves’ ‘‘A Hist 
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n Modern Times” 
Ed 


KS for the purpose. 


reators of Three Centur 


lectures should not be the 
thod, 


rhe have great 


may 


and 


power 
erest inspire and may be 
given on appropriate themes. 

no 


eXamination, test 


Permanent retentio 


through compulsory memorizing, 


investigation, an 


ntary 


This gives the 


rmal examinat 


view and, above all, 


] l- lline 


) au MLLLidt 


» througn interes 


led by the above 


pro FSS 


rested 


in and so to understand and 


— +f 
JUSULTY l 


CHARLES C. HEwitT1 


STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL, 
mi. De 


)LLEGE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


OF AGRICULTUKE 
7G several years of work in direct 


with farmers and their problems in 
following a similar period of class 
ind field work in Maryland, an out- 
or plan for the preparation of teachers 


rr 


eulture has been in course of gradual 


they should not be entirely 


‘scholars’’ 


One 


] ] 
SCTLOOLS 


» hook Says s ye 


rraded 


lasses 


school 


The 


The ‘ 


of course, be handle 


inquiry is an 
wider \ int 
ing the personal 
+ 


subec since such 


based upon personal expe 


the 
strong in them 


fore, have 
Agriculture is 


mations of chemic 
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results than in many other lines of a tivity, 


ana t etter the training rece ived in tne 
] ] } , . ‘ y 
Si nees dealing with these transrorimations 


4 . 1] 1) eS 
the less trouble will be experienced 1N Glass 


} ah P : } 
leadership rhe very existence of agricul 


nations mn green leaves, [ro WW i! 
derived all the varied products of plant 
life and inimal aet ties as ( \ 
single year of chemistry would be neces 
sarily on!ty a easual introduction t h 
wide field covered by the science, t 
should serve to indicate the nar 

which chemical changes m \ take place 
inder stimulus of energy suppl ed by light 
heat, strong solvents, et is one < : 
other \ e eal l ( vy the adii ent 
experi its Phe Line { { l 
changes take place inder conditions I 
energy stimulus is the essential point t 
emphasized by the teacher and grasped by 
students. The eXact relat ns Of the is 
between the several atoms and molecules in 
the original or the derived substai Vv 
properly be left in the main to the s ial 
courses 1D mistry en t 

ical considerations are devel yped as Cs 


sential part of the course. 

Physies and chemistry would sha 
field in soil studies, where not only the tex- 
ture and water holding qualities, but the 
chemical character especially as related to 
the original rock components are so impor- 
tant in determining the fertility of land. 

With physics, the fundamental facts 
should be studied, and their prineiples dem- 
onstrated in laboratory until Newton’s 
laws of motion and their applications are 
as clearly understood as may be possible in 
the single year. The chief emphasis should 
be placed upon the parts of physics com- 
monly included under ‘‘mechanies’’ and 
‘*hydraulies,’’ as it is these fields which are 


tul bu n average pa 
( must oes 
( Cul motors sO mue¢l I 
eailri s ecessary mi; 
cluded = und n 
should be ( ful cons 
farm  tools—plows, 
binder, et n rom 
cured from dynamon rr 
corporated t res 
also in actual observ ( 
by the tool or ma " 
the mechanical pr ples, s 
parallelogram of f s ! 
successful oper T 
moisture conte S eas 
to slip or ‘‘scour’’ of plov 
the difference the furrow 
by mold-board or dise ] 
ho ugl V dais Ss | 
eiples involved in satisfae 
tise may be understoos 
applications to different types 
eated. This would imply a 
land where actual opera . 
served and discussed. 
Agriculture has to do } 
plant and animal life, conseq 
- and their e or 


ee 
and ZOOLOLY 


tion. Butt 


he mod 


e of 


be quite different fi 


teacher of 


agriculture 


ge share of the 


r the 


fy. 
irom 


for the general science teacher or 


cialist in either branch of biology 
presented, however, are commo! 


For the agricultural teacher the 


my] 


commonly placed upon the evolut! 


quence of plant or animal forms is 
the other 


importance 
mentioned. 
agricultural 


than 


The important details 


field 


for 


are 


those 


y 


1 
7 














‘es whose 


the phenomenon k 


ntates and marsupials. 


the agriculturally essential 
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Vv which have to do the 


in e¢rop 


In 


which 


development 


to them their value. 


the eonditions under 


d animals develop into desired 


quantity as farm products are 
tending toward eecolog- 


n the one hand, and food and 


relations, on the other. 


strue- 


led study of reproductive 
‘lassification in plants is 


l science work, or in 


\ ll¢ n genera 
d course But this is less im- 
r the agriculture teacher than a 
ra outline of tl evolutionary 
jlemented by a thorough study 
ruetures or details which are of 


ferops. For ex- 


n production 0 


} 


s more important to be able to 


own as ‘‘xenia’”’ 


than to know 


17 


the pollen mother cells in a partic- 
es form plates or suppress them. 
t is more important to know 
ion there is between tooth strue- 
feeding habits in domestic animals 
relations between 
The prin- 
the of ¢ 
ts and of leaf-eating forms are 


of 


know the exact 


mtrol of 


mode 


nsee 


facts 


gy. The developmental cycle and 


ting habits perhaps next in impor- 
th the details of taxonomy taking a 
of the 


position, toward the close 


in economie entomology. 


y 


nimals 


principle of acclimatization in plants 


especially as manifested in 


and the inheritance of 


d pests, 


liness or other qualities in desirable 


is the character of cell 


/ 


ties are of greatly more importance 


division in 


ium or the outline of anal plates in 


otus, which are of importance in 


which 


with information 
tion should be sel 
of 


perhaps equal sei 


agriculture in prefere: 


ot only academic terest tf 18 not at 
unimportance of thes 
omiss1o} 2 


and space in 
other than 
technical ¢ 
phases of the 
fluence the 

omitting the more 


tunity is gained for the study of prol 


of direct 
lected details should not be treated sun 


ficially however, but 


agricuitura 


ful consideration in 

| 
¢ rresponding a 
In 


mathematies is 


the outline 
cluded only u 
ing and plane trigonor 
freshman year, al 


in the 


leased Is devoted To 
grouped under the inclusive 
It ted that so 


physiography 


will be 


n< 


ture.’ 
are tak n 
(sophomore) as chemistry. 


The 


main mineral substances relatively « 


evident. soil compone 


identify qualitatively and her 
les may be used in a part of t 
of 


work in place of test material 


By this work the usefulness of cher 


readily demonstrated while serving t 
ide 


ods. 


itify types of soils by 


Analyses of a variety 
especially if secured by ed 
emphasize local variation in composition ; 
the work would be dependent upon strong 
to secure the 


solvents, both acid and alkali 


reactions required. Physiography, dealing 
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with soils in the broad areas of natural de 


posit discusses them in reference to the 


rain and other natural solvents, of long 


eontinued but mild activity; the seleetive 
solubility of ground water in formation of 
and tl 


ams or by 


] } } ! ; } 42 
residual Sous; mechanical sorting 


by flowing str wave action of 


deposited soil materials. 


Physiography in dealing with surface 


ete.. is direetly 1 


sculpturing by rainfal 
lated to crop studies, for crop plants have 


lefi tj. ome F nrpfitahla 
aennite areas Ol p Labi 


largely coincident 


since 


turing, 
distribution. 


ods with the study of soils as prese 


physiography the assumption that by the 


analysis of a soil its crop capacity can be 


predicted is checked by show! 


? ’ nG 


portance of climate, land surface and ele 


soil moisture, rainfall and related 


vation, 
factors. ¢ 


iography. E 


mimontly 


‘ology atl 


with chemistry and agriculture, as native 
plants are selectiv: nalysts, and 


thrive best on so Is of fairly d inite « mh 


position, which are suited to crops of rather 
distinet variety. Thus one may hear oft 
*" post oak land’ hn one region, or sedge 


grass’ fields in another, or of ‘‘peean bo 


tom’’ or ‘‘pine barrens,’’ in a third, and 


1? 


upon investigating will probably discover 


that these vegetation terms are associated 


with definite soil types of varying crop 
capacities, 

Physiography prepares the way, throug 
the plan suggested, to introduce the study 
of agronomy, which is the major topic in 


] 
} 


the agricultural group in the junior vear. 


As the associated subject of kindred impor- 
tanee to the production of crops, the utili- 
zation of crops by live stock is introduced 
at the same time, under ‘‘feeds and feed- 
Thus crops and feeds are associated 


ing.”’ 
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[| VoL. IX. N 


in the study as on the farm: that 


} 


growing of the crops is direct]; 


with their utilization as feed a 
for the 


which is of 


farm animals. One o 


much real import 


which commonly is more or less 
difference i: 


the same materials supplied as fo 


slighted, is the 


ferent kinds of stock. The use 
the feeding pens with eatt] 
of goats and sheep with beev: 
pasture are practises which hay 
siderably developed in some sé 
are possible only because of 
both hog and sheep will consume 
is rejected or neglected by otl 
and under such conditions requi: 
tle if any direct attention. 
Directly related to the st 


should come eareful eo: 


tools and 


implements used 


operations for crop pr due 


hand, and the crop producing 
the land through the moisture r 
the other. Soils which tend 

become excessively hard during 
are often very resistant to mal 
common plow, although break 
dise plow in a fairly satisfactor 
The difference in manner of w 
and the dise p 


the moldboard 


form a subject of discussion 
detailed to develop the lift and 
of furrow of the moldboard, a: 
and-tear furrow of the dise. ‘T! 
in farm practise, between the hun 
tions near the Great Lakes and At 
board, and the dryer section of 
and plains sections ean be show: 
relation to the physiography 

It will be found that defi: 
ences in the manner of handling 
and the 


panies the difference in physiogra} 


tions. 


of using land for crops 
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f one gives proper attention to cli- 
etails, as physiographie factors of 
non. 

f the diffieulties which the teacher 
vulture is likely to encounter, if he 
to a section of the country at a con- 

ble distanee from his training school, 
change in farm practise associated 
difference in soil, or market conditions. 
acher trained in the well-watered sec- 
ns of the eastern states is severely handi- 
1 unless forwarned and prepared in 

¢ his work in the dryer sections of 
tral west or the still more arid see 

f the The great differ- 
winter conditions between New York 


southwest. 


Oklahoma, or Wisconsin and Texas, 
‘es the northern practises of fall plow- 
x subject to more or less considerable 
fications in the southern areas. 
[he conditions under which crops may 
d inte the soil for green manure 
te different in the humid and in the 
arid areas. The presence in the soil 
egetable débris which in the absence of 
ent moisture does not decompose, in- 
luces a set of conditions of complex re- 
ms. Not only is the value of the green 
ure unavailable when decomposition is 
tarded, but the movement of soil mois- 
is seriously checked by the layer of 
ibble or other trash covered by the plow 
Such condi- 
ns should be brought to the attention of 
teacher in training for agricultural 


under a few inches of soil. 


vork, in order to guard him against errors 
f statement or of judgment under condi- 
ns different from those familiar to him. 
Having for his scientific work studied 
emistry and physies, botany and zoology, 





their relations to the fields at hand, the 
prospective teacher of agriculture should 
have in the latter part of his course a con- 
siderable amount of work in history and 
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economics. The history should be so pre- 
sented that the discovery of America would 
importance not so much for the 
later flowed to Spain, or for the 


assume 
gold whie! 
rise of England following Drake’s con- 
quests, as from the discovery of the new 
food plants, potato and Indian corn, and 
the development of North America into a 
world’s granary, with parallel considera 
tion of South America and Australia. <A 
study of national characteristics should 
supplement the broader history work, to see 
how agricultural custom may be a coneur- 
rent phenomenon with racial traits, as indi- 
cated in the rice and fish eating Asiaties in 
contrast to the wheat and meat eating Euro 
peans. The greatly increased population 
possible under current agricultural meth 
ods should be contrasted with that possible 
in feudal times. The shifting in proportion 
of population between those now self-sus 
tained from farm products and the simi- 
larly independent in preceding generations 
—that is, the changed ratio between rural 
and urban populations, should be studied 
carefully. As many of the factors respon 
sible for the change as may be distinguish 
able should be introdneed. 

It should be easy to show the important 
relation between increased productivity of 
introduced and improved types of staple 
crops, and the release from farm occupa 
tion into industrial activity or commerce of 
additional individuals. 

The relation between laborer and em- 
ployer, in connection with spinning ma 
chinery, the sewing machine and cotton gin 
should be brought out on the basis of re- 
sulting effects on crop acreage as well as in 


The 


same facts, differently handled would, in 


connection with urban occupations. 


economies, serve for discussion of relations 
between hand labor and machine produe- 


tion. The increased acreage possible be- 
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cause of improved machinery for handling 
cereal Crops should be discussed in connec- 
tion with the decrease in the sweeping fa- 
tality of famine periods—through possi- 
bility of a surplus at some point available 
for the 


A discussion of 


through channels of commerce re- 
lief of the famine district. 
the development of the farm implement 
the the 
he producer in his scattered com- 
the 


tributor in commercial centers and indicate 


trade would connect crop, area, the 


land and t 
munities with manufacturer and dis- 
one phase of economies in relation to agri- 
culture. The more restricted field of pro- 
of 


wealth, and the conditions under which this 


duction and distribution agricultural 
may best be produced forms the more tech- 
field of 
which should supplement the broader sub- 


the 


nical ‘‘arricultural economies,’’ 


i 


ject of history, and should bring out 
relation between the ‘‘aere yield’’ standard 
of 


cheap labor, and the ‘‘man production’’ of 


European agriculture with abundant 


America labor-saving machinery. 
With bet 


individual 


using 


er tools and more bountiful yields 
for 


and a small number is required for the same 


each can care more acres, 


production. This may not be advantage- 
ous on the whole, however, and for this rea- 
son history and economies, treating of the 
population, should be used to throw light 
upon problems in food production which 
are detail studies in the field of agriculture. 

The teachers of agriculture, in common 
of 
often receive no training in methods of 
this i 


with those other scientific branches, 


teaching. For suecess in line, in 


as 
others, one should receive preparation for 
the 


and general pedagogy should be given to 


dut ies involved. Enough psychology 


furnish the principles of class room in- 


structions from both the pupils’ and the 
teacher’s viewpoint. Considerable atten- 
tion should be given to discussions of 
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method—giving reasons why |} 


ture or experiment may be best sy 


to a particular phase of the sul 
possible, there should |} 


the 


e Opportu 


future teacher to try 


actual class room and laborat ry 
fore completing his course. A 
perience in maintaining self-contr 
desk, received when in ten porary 


a classroom, is often of great 


the young teacher, and may mak 


much more satisfactory leaders! 


ing the last month or six weeks be 


otter 


pleting the course, it would 


} 


beneficial to substitute a round-t 


lecture ps 


which the 


eise for one elass or 


which the manner in 


} 


teachers in the school present th 


could 


he disecussed—to diseover t 


points in each which may be worth 


or the weak methods which s] 
In this 


ing 


rejected. 


relative values of different phases 


field of 


discussed, in order that an idea of 


varied ‘facriculture’’ s| 
importance of each may be reached 
And finally a series of themes sl 
required during the course, culm 
the required graduation ‘thesis, T 
iest themes should have to do larg 
historical agriculture, along such 
the ‘‘ History of Wheat Cultivation 
rope,’”’ 
Plow,’’ n Relation 


Rural and Urban Population,’’ 


‘The Development of the 


‘*Changes  j 


Farming contrasted with Truck Ra 
The later ex 
profitably discuss the relation 


and kindred subjects. 
could 


agriculture areas and agricultural produ 


to the development of commerce, 
land and sea, the mutual relations 


himsel{ 


round-table per 


+} 


ViCMie 


| 


tions for foods, feeds, fertilizers, ete 


relations of the farmer to the fina 
the country should also receive 











atte 


5 


* 
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alone as to banking problems but as a mentioned above, the idea is to give a brief 


e of wealth. The relation of agricul- outline of the groups of destructive organ- 


S 
re to war, of immediate interest at this isms attacking crops and animals with the 
. { could be indicated by such topics principles underlying control measures 
; ‘The Commissary under Cromwell,’’ and to indicate methods of identification 
| ling the Revolutionary Army 1776- without attempting to make a ‘‘major”’ 
x . ‘‘Napoleon and his Wagon Trains,’’ subject in either case. The outline is sug 
.1 Supplies for Pershing and for Villa gested for training teachers in the general 
fexico.’’ In the graduation thesis a subject of agriculture, not for technical 
ful discussion of a restricted field of courses in agronomy, rural engineering or 
ilture should be required which may plant pathology, which should be added to 
th the ability in expression, and the the work of such a course as indicated; 
er to abstract and utilize information — specialized training should follow funda 
er printed or secured at first hand. mental work, 
To put the above ideas into outline form, The training of teachers of agriculture 
following tabulation may be used—as_ probably can be secured best by concen 
. four-year college course. The periods trating attention upon the principles un- 
| credits of the several subjects are con- derlying the several divisions of the sub 
sidered to be those commonly assigned to ject, with collateral work upon the rela 


m in undergraduate work. tions between these divisions, and a guided 


FIRST YEAR 
Science Group Mathematics Group 
Algebra. 
Surveying. 
Plane trigonometry 


Literary Group 
‘* English.’’ 
Rhetorie. 
Civies. 


il botany. 
Weeds and crop plants.) 
SECOND YEAR 
History 
With special reference to mi 
‘olonization, ex 


Agriculture Group 

Soil and crop geography. 

Farm tools (tillage tools; har- grations, « 

vesting and power ma- ploration in temperature re 
yions 


Science Continued 


graphy. chinery 
THIRD YEAR 
Plant Husbandry History 


Botan U 
(With special reference to crop 


Morphology one half year; Products and by-products of 


physiology of plants one half crop plants.) production and invention, geo- 
year overlap in middle Agronomy. graphical relations of races, 
term. Horticulture agriculture, ete.) 
, Elements of plant pathology. Feeds and feeding. Psychology and logic 
FOURTH YEAR 
S Zoology Animal Husbandry Economics 
Anatomy and physiology of (Products and by-products of Urban and rural populations; 
agriculture and commerce; 


live stock.) 
‘«Breeds and breeding.’’ 
Elementary veterinary science. farm labor and 
ship. 
Principles of pedagogy 


mammals and insects. 


Insect pest control. trusts and land development; 


land owner- 


résumé or summary of the whole field at 


In reference to the topies: ‘*‘ Elementary 
Plant Pathology’’ ‘‘Insect Pest Control’’ the close of the course 
chology should be included at least to the 


Educational psy- 


ind ‘‘Elementary Veterinary Science’’ 
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degree ot presenting the principles in 
volved in instruction, and self-reliance at 
the desk should be secured by using the 
members of the senior class as temporary 
teachers of their own class. 

FREDERICK H. BLODGETT 


STATE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL BUILDING FOR 
THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Last Commencement it was announced that 
Mrs. James Harvey Williams had given the 
sum of $100,000 for use by the Yale University 
Press It is now announced, following a visit 
to New Haven by James HH irvey Wil iams, ‘O04, 
that the gift of his mother has been utilized t 
purchase the old Governor Ingersoll house, at 
the corner of Elm and Temple Streets, New 
Haven, as a home for the University Press 
and as a memorial to her son, Earl Trumbull 
Williams, °10, who died while in the service on 
May 7, 1918 

Mrs. Williams has expressed the wish that 
the memorial building become the home of 
the Yale University Press, which was estab- 
lished while her som was an undergraduate 
student in Yale College and which numbered 
him among its first friends and patrons. In 
accordance with that wish, it is understood 
that the University Press will move into its 
new quarters early next September, the pres 
ent owners vacating on June 1 and the nee 
essary remodelling being begun at once. 

In the remodelled Earl Trumbull Williams 
Memorial the composing and press rooms wil! 
occupy the basement floor and access will be 
by a separate office entrance from Temple 
Street. Entrance will be had from Elm Street 
to the first floor, and here will be a memorial 
room, the office of the secretary of the press, 
the accounting department, and the shipping 
room. On the next floor will be located the 
private offices of the president and rooms for 
the advertising and circulation departments. 

The third floor will be devoted, at least tem 
porarily, to the storage of books. 


It is felt that with the great 
the business of the Yale Press the 





will adequately fill a long and seri 


need in addition to providing a proper 


f } 


or wh it has come to Lie recog! 1zZed 
the most important activities of 
versity. The removal to its new ] 
mark appropriately the ending of 
decade in the life of the press, the first 
published under its imprint hay 
ssued in the university vear 1908-1909 


The building will shortly hous; 


University Press is one of the famil 
marks and historic buildings of New 
It stands on the site facing the centr 
, 


the city, having a frontage of sev 
feet on Elm Street and extendir 
Temple Street one hundred and tl 
feet. In keeping with the spirit of pr 
the old houses of New Haven, the 
the Williams Memorial aim to pr 
building as it stands, ealling for 


number of changes in the interior 


INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING AT TH 
YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
Tne New York Botanical Garden } 
a circular describing the courses in 
and related subjects, which it is nov 
primarily to convalescent soldiers and 
but also to civilians. Through affiliat 
the Federal Board for Vocational Ed 
the Botanical Garden has taken its 
an integral part in the nation-wide 
t 


military service. 


~— 


1e rehabilitation of men discharged 


The first student reported 
January 15, and since then oth 
assigned to the garden by the V 
Board, until at present the instruct 
flourishing condition. The scientifi 
tories of the garden are used for class 
und the large library of horticultura 
botanical works has been placed at th 
of the students, while the extensive 
houses and the 400 acres of land in the 
give the student actual practical experie! 
the propagation and care of plants and 


maintenance of gardens and grounds 
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ing at present offers an un- 
tive field for pleasant and profit- 
nt. In commercial and private 
the demand for trained men is 


supply. Public parks need 

perintendents who understand 
rnamental gardening. 

ly increasing number of private 

employing gardeners and require 

1 not only in gardening proper, 

indscane design, construction of 

1 ths and the genera! care of pri- 

Heretofore most of the garden 

British, Dutch or Germans, 

r profession before migrating to 

Since immigration has ceased the 


cardeners must now be filled by 


tion of the New York Botaniea 
th the Federal Vocational Board 
diers and sailors with the oppor- 
for positions as trained gar- 
vocational board provides some 
ssary funds as a part of its work 
tior The Botanical Garden pro 
ecessary facilities and additional 
ned by subscriptions from its mem- 
1 friends. 

in gardening is given by officers 
ees of the Botanical Garden and 
‘ther institutions, insuring that 
ts will be at all times under the 
highly trained specialists. The 
three kinds. Under the supervision 
d gardener and his foremen the stu- 
ent about one half of their time in 

practical work. 
or two days each week members of 
rden staff present illustrated lectures or 
strations on many subjects of interest 
rdeners and on which all gardeners 
informed. The remainder of the 
pent in class work and the students 
from lectures and laboratory study the 
ntal principles of the sciences upon 
successful gardening is based. Stu- 
ho complete the course not only know 
do and how to do it, but they also 
nd the reason for all garden opera- 





tions. In other words, they are not garden 
laborers. but trained cardeners. 


A complete course has been planned cover 


ing the entire time of the student of two 
vears da certificate wil issued to stu 
dents who satisfactorily plete t vork 
Dur the winter quarter. now just ending 
three mornings each week have been devoted 


t 
instruction in elementary botany by Dr. A. B 


Stout; the afternoon to a class in garden 
botany, under Head Gardener George V 
Nash, two afternoons to spe ectures and 
demonstrations, and tw full day to gree. 
house practise, directed by William B , fore 
man of the greenhous 

The spring quarter begu 1 April 14 and 
will continue through Jun¢ Instruction 
this period will inelude courses in gard 
botany under Mr. Nash and garden zoology 


under Dr. Southwick, with practical work in 
vegetable and fruit gardening. flower 
ing and garden carpentry, with special lk 
tures and demonstrations one afternoon each 
week. 
THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 
Tue New York legislature, before adjourt 


ing on April 19, passed both t bills intr 
duced to increass the salaries of teachers Che 
Lockwood bill providing l creases il salar es 


} } 


for the elementary school teachers in New 
York City must be approved by the mayor 
the city to become effectiv: The bill intr 
duced by the senate committee on edu 
will take effect when it is signed by the gov 
ernor. It provides a minimum salary for teac] 
ers greatly in advance of that now paid in 
most parts of the state. It varies in the differ 
ent cities. The initial increase is provided for 
by a state appropriation of $5,300,000 

The bill makes a certain number of annual 
increases mandatory, which the localities must 
meet. It is estimated that these increases wil 
cost the City of New York between $8,000,000 
and $12,000,000. 

The minimum salary and schedule of in 
creases for the teachers of New York City pr 
vided in the bill follow: 


Schedule A-1.—All teachers of kindergarten to 
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year not less than $1, a 





nnhlie ' troiet) - 
public instruction of 





nual increment not less than $105; number of a Rammelkamp, Ph.D., president 
nual inerements, not less than eleven Charles A. Richmond, D.D.., 

Sel tle A-2 All teachers of seven-A to nine-B Union College. 
classes: First year not less than $1,350; a t At 9 P.M. Reception by the 

ement, not less than $150; number of ar l in honor of President and Mrs. M 
eren e ne less than nin¢ Wednesday, April U at ¥ 

Sc} fu 1 Al] t i ne rs oO Spec l s le ~) Procession. 
the day elementary schools, and all teachers teacl At 10 a.m. The Inaugural FE 
ng classes in such sehools for which a s il | tral Church, followed at 12 
cens Ss req red: Same as schedule A-2 luncheon. 

Schedule A-4.—Assistants to principal (heads of At 2.30 p.m. Educational ‘ 
lepartments): First year, not less than $2,800 fhe reorganization of phy 
innual inerement, not less than $100; number of college: Dean James R. Angel 
annual increments, not less than two versity of Chicago. 

Schedule <A-éd Principals of day elementary The psychological examinat 
schools and heads of model schools, principals of dents: Professor Walter V. Bi: 
schools for the deaf, for the erippled; principals of negie Institute of Technology. 
continuation, prevocational, parental or probation the investigations carried on 
ary schools; principals of intermediate (junior ing the past four years. 
high Sschoois First year, $3,000; anni al inere The eolleges in a nat 
ment, $250: number of increments, four scheme: Samuel P. Capen, Ph.D., 


ls and training schools higher edueation, United States B 


B.—High scho 
B-1 Assistant cation, 
rhe 


Henry S. 


whers, including teachers of 
Carnegie Foundation pla 
Pritchett, Ph.D., LL.D., 


cooking, sewil and physical training, model 


r 
ly 


teachers and eritic teachers; First year, $1,350; 


annual increment, $150; number of annual inert Carnegie Foundation. 

ments, twelve. At 7.30 P.M Addresses on tw 
Schedule B-2—First assistants First yea educational problems: John H. |] 

$2,650; annual increments, $200; number of an L.H.D., state commissioner of 


nual increments, five York: Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., | 
Schedule B-3. Cler il, laboratory, il rary and lent of Western Reserve Un versity 
placement and investigation assistants: First year, At 9.30 p.m. Student celebrat 


increment, $100; number of annual 


annual 
increments, ten. EDUCATIONAL 
Schedule B-4.—Prine training and high 


having 


$1,000; 






NOTES AND 
LEVINE, who w 


pals of 


twenty-five or more classes: 


> 24) ~~ > 7 is 
schools First I ROFESSOR Lr Wi 


number of Suspended by Chancellor E. C. | 
University of Montana, on ace 

lication of his 

reinstated in his professorship 


Board of Education. 


year, $5,000; annual increment, $250; 


two 


annual increments, 


report on 


INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF KNOX 


COLLEGE 


THE program of the inauguration services on , . : 
wae othe | tt fe e D ] Wuus E. Jounson, president of 1 . 
the occasion of the installation o r. James ’ ; Bs ge od 

Tal Met 4 ik ern Normal and Industrial School, A 
suKenS eConaughy as resident of Anox ‘ . . - 
a 4 age — J “pe san S. D., now assisting in the educat 
College at Galesburg, Il., is as follows: 


of Virginia and Alabama, w 
presidency of State College of Agr 
Mechanie Arts, Brookings 
July 1. Harold W. Foght, chief 
school division of the United States 
of Education, has been elected president 


Northern Normal and Industrial Se 


Tuesday, April 29, at 6.30 p.m. Dinner for 


visiting delegates, trustees, faculty and representa- 


South Da 
tives of the Alumni Association at the Galesburg 
Club. 

Historical Me- 
Clelland, D.D., LL.D., president emeritus of Knox 


College; Francis G, Blair, LL.D., state superintend- 


Program.—Speakers: Thomas 











s directing the survey of Alabama 
vislature of that state, and he has 
ted by the of Education for 
Ethel- 


rk in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Woodburn, for the past several years 


sureau 


t of the school, 


has been elected 


University of California the fo 


tments have been made: 
assistant professor of agricultural 
Charles L. Jacobs, 


dustrial education and supervisor 


associate 


pro 


s for teachers of trade and industrial 
Professors Jacobs 
nted under the Smith-Hughes Act 

provides for vocational 

ppointees under this act are: Lena 
\ thy. F. R. Cauch, William Fogg, P. R. 
Bulk Doran, V. B. Evans, E. R. 
S son, H. J. Stutterd, W. A. Tenny, A. 


W e, and Mary L. Sellander, instructors 


and Dadisman 


instruction. 


lustrial education. 
Proressor H. L. McBary, of the 
science, and Professor C. J. 
ulty of 
the committee of conference with 


faculty of 
Keyser, 
pure science, have been 
trustees of Columbia University to suc 


in F, J. E. Woodbridge and Dean G. 


D Bors 
B. Pegram. 


Dre. Eimer Exttswortu Brown, chancellor 


_ New York University, will address the 
aia sley College Teachers Association on 
April 26. His subject will be “ The Fine Art 

leaching.” 
PresipeNnt ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, of Am- 
~ College, will give the annual Phi Beta 


address before the college of liberal 

Boston University on May 9. 
Proressor Henry Morse Stepuens, head of 
department of history at the University of 
California, died suddenly on April 16. He 
s born in Edinburgh, Scotland, October 3, 


Artuur E. 


rman of the committee of the American 


Bostwick has been appointed 


ge —_ ‘ re . . 
Library Association to make a survey of the 


rie f 
oT 


rk American libraries. 
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Harotp G. Merriam, professor of Englisl 


at Reed College, has bee t Frat 
to London to make arrangements for thi 
study in English universities of the United 


States overseas soldiers and sailor 


WALTER PacKarpD, assistant professor of agr 


extension at the Universitw of ( 


fornia, left Berkeley on April 1, for Franc 
where he will instruct soldier students at the 
American Army Univer t B e relative 
to the opportunities for land settlement 
the United States 

Norman F, CoL_emMan, professor of English, 
and recently educational director for the 
Y. M. C. A. in the army camps of the western 


division, has been made the head of the Divi 
Hygiene in Frane H W ll 


return to Reed College in June 


sion of Social 


Dr. Bertua 8S. Stuart, professor of phys 
education, at Reed College, who has served 
during the past year as director of the Amer 
ican Red Cross Hos} ital and Clinie at BI 
France, returned early in April and took 
her residence at the Reed College Clir 
director of remedial exercises. Florence M 
Re ad, secre tury to th presidk nt in ed 


tional secretary with the Y. M. C. A. at tl 
Vierzon, Frat 
She plans to return to Reed College in June 


regional he: dquarters at 


THe newly appointed dean of the North 


western School of Commerce is Ralph Emer 


son Heilman, who has been a professor of ¢ 
nomics and sociology in the school since 1916 
JouHN WuHaten, dean of the 


ca Fordham Law 
School, has resigned and is succes 


ded by Fran 
cis P. Garvin, alien property custodian 
Dr. 


assistant 


Joun Raymonp Crawrorp, formerly 


professor of Roman archeology a 
and 

Avery Architectural Library, has been ap 

Latin at La 

lege, to fill the vacancy cause d by the death of 
Professor William B. Owen Dr. Crawford. 
who is a son of President W. H. Crawford, of 
Allegheny College, left Columbia in May, 
1918, to enter the military service of the United 
States, and at the time of the signing of the 


Columbia University librarian of the 


pointed profess rr of favette ( 


armistice, was a second lieutenant of infantry 














replacement regiment at Camp Gordon 





Proressor A. B. Plowman, head of the de 


partment of biology in the Municipal Univer 


has been made director of pub 


health education in connection with the 
health department of the city. The duties of 
this office are to coord nate the work of the 
health department and that of the university, 
and to organize and direct a campaign f pop 
ular education matters of health and com 
munity welfar A course in public healt} 
irsingg 1s being given to a class of seventy 
five persons, most of whom are graduate 
irses 


At the recent Springfield meeting of thé 
Eastern Section of the Association of Teachers 
of Printing, Harry J. Burns, of Newark, N. 
J., was elected president. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Lester Bunnell, of Lynn; 
treasurer, Miss Louise Weeks, of Skillmont, 
N. J.: secretary, Lester I. Dygert, of this city; 
executive committee, Elmer Throssel, of 
Newark, N. Y., George B. Perry, of Richmond, 
Va., Harry Smith, of Boston, and C. N. 
Walker, of Detroit, Mich. 

Tue faculty of arts and sciences of Harvard 
University has voted that properly qualified 
candidates for the master’s degree may present 
programs consisting of summer-school courses 
only. Regulations as to the number of courses 
required for the degree and other matters of 
administrative control over the new programs 
are now under consideration by the adminis- 
trative board of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

A NEw schoo! of fine arts will be established 
at the University of Virginia in September as 
a result of the gift of $150,000 by Pau! 
Goodloe MeIntire, a native of Charlottesville, 
Va.. and a resident of New York city. 

Mrs. Virainia Purpy Bacon, who died on 
April 7, left $50,000 to Harvard University, 
$50,000 to the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, and $25,000 to Columbia University. 

By the will of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, the 
University of California receives $60,000 in 
trust, the proceeds to be used to continue 
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scholarsh ps Mrs. Hearst s Ipporter 
lifetime and Mrs. Hearst’s art coll 


Pans have been made at a meet 
sentatives of the Alumni of Phi 
Academy to raise a fund of $2,000.00 
enlargement of the school and 
its revenue. Letters hav PCT 
6,000 alumni asking that subscript 
the New York office of the 
Nassau Street. One million d 
set aside to increase the incom: 
and $1,000,000 to be used for th 
student infirmary, a student u 
ditional dormitories. It was a 
among those supporting the n 
Thomas W. Lamont, William B 
son, George A. Plimpton. Ogden M 
H. McAlpine, Arthur H. Lockett. W 
Barbour, D. Q. Brown and John ( 
Plans for a campaign for funds 
alumni were laid more than two 


but were suspended because of the 


Dr. Ropert L. Ketriy, exeeutiv: 
of the Association of America 
which during the past year has 
American institutions of higher lear 
cooperation with the French govert 
French girls and 34 disabled Fret 
has recently sent a cable to Par 
that already the colleges and univer 
offered 80 additional scholarsh ps 
girls for the academic vear 1919 
French government has sent to Amer 
tenant René Galland who is worl 
Dr. Kelly in the development 
American educational relations. Fr 
versities have offered 7,300 opening 
ican soldiers and of these more thar 
already filled. These soldiers are d 
in the following institutions: Sorbom 
Rennes 121; Caen 93; Naney 154: 
244; Dijon 191; Besancon 140; Grer 
Aix-Marseilles 205; Montpellier 558; 
1.107; Bordeaux 297; Clermont-Fer 
Lyon 376. 

Tue thirty-first Educational Conf 
the Academies and High Schools in 


with the University of Chicago, will be 











rm 
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» OT the Juvet Lie Lab r | AcChailge, Lond Th, 
d Kleanor Barton, of the Womar "s ( Oper 


nals and superintendents. Among tive Guild, an organization of wives Britis! 


m May Sand 9. Special empha S01 










laid on the administrative sessions an 
ial addresses will be one by Henry wage earners which has comp din 
assistant secretary of the Con portant results in the nat il protec 
State Board of Education, who speaks infancy and maternity. From France, P 
ed of the day in higher education,” Hamp, an officia f the French Ministry 
y the new superintendent of the Chi Labor, who is also a well known authority or 
s, Charles S. Chadsey, on “Some education and child labor; Dr. C. Mulon, wh 
f modern high schools.” President had charge of the creches maintained dur 
Pratt Judson, of the University of Ch the war by the Fr 1 government f 
preside at one of the evening ses- dren of women emp!oy 
| Dean James R. Angell at the other tories, and Valentine Thompson, editor of / 


ynferences will be held in art, Vie Feminin Fron Belgium, D Rene 
me! 11 edueation, English geog Sand, professor ors il ane ndus 


German, Greek and Latin, hist Try, hon cine at the I iversity f Bi iM 


manual arts, mathematics, oral ex Henry Carton de W art, wits a re 


vsies and chemistry, and Romance minister of justice, and 
se giving addresses of a more or less the care of Belgian refuge lr 


if ft e) Ty ers) y oft i earn: ) ° . > 

s Ol th [ Liv I ity I ( 1iCAe . ] i Ir i noted in the ] rna - s \ 
rles 1 rd e j dens ~ aN) oe * . " . 

{ ari Hubbar 1 Judd, I ean L Nn Medical A iat ar that a , ie ldy 


Villiam S. Gray and James Web | 
Wilham S. Gray an ata to American and Canadian n ! 
1 Professors . Ss ‘ufts. Starr . " see 

Py Te¢ I Fame H. ] 1its, Lar! Professor W. Bold r fF. the diatinonia R 
| Cutting and John Merle Coulter 


Ile 


sian chemist, appeals f ra d i! tl \ 


Nurvey notes that among the first fruits equipment, both scientifie and rd 
. trip abroad of Julia C. Lathrop, cluding books, funds, instrum 
the federal Children’s Bureau, is a furniture, ete., for the establishm 
on child welfare to be held under medical school at Viadivostocl 
ces of the bureau at Washington dur- mately a department Inive 
week of May 6. Announcements from eastern Siberia. He points out that at 
Department of Labor state that this will science and research have practically b 
conference but that it will be fol abandoned in Russia except t P 
by similar regional conferences, and Military Academy and in the University and 
e visitors who have accepted Miss Technological Institute at Ton Petr 
nvitation to come from abroad will grad Academy of Science and 1 Pet erad. 
a lso at other gatherings such as the Moscow and Kazan universities, with t tte 
~ rn Sociological Congress and the Na f which Professor Boldireff was nected, 
Conference of Social Work. President have ceased their activities, and their teaching 
7 has given the plan his cordial endors faculties have been scattered. At 


ind has charged the conference to con- are available for the new s t V 
certain irreducible minimum standards tok men sufficient for a teaching st v] 
e health, education and work of the have interested themselves 
an child.” The following have been Boldireff in the establis] 
1 and are expected: From England, Sir tion for medical and scientific teachi: ind 
Arthur Newsholme, the chief medical officer it is believed a student body 250 could 


“I 


Local Government Board, whose work gathered for the opening year, provided tl 
Great Britain resulted in a lowering of the start can be made this year. At present there 


lant death rate during the war; R. C. Davi- are neither funds nor equipme 
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- d urge ippea 
] ee fj { t} ( tries 

an +} | ted States and Canad t 
. 

' f nemse 2 ! the eq ye t Dn 
Pi Rappr t niversital pre 
led er by M. Larnaude, dean of law 


endered a recept tits s | headquarters 

to American professors and students 1 re- 

g ad r ’ iris , ; reso! S ng 
P M. H I 


and in English, weleomed the large 
er of members of tl 
d responded to the ini 
prochement universitaire.” He stated that the 


Vv r! recon ml shed thus fy 7 hy this oreal a- 


had 


du approchement universitaire 
° universitaire 


the Comité union 
américaine in Europe of its intention to or- 
gala féte in honor 
universities 
France to fight a 


German offensive had made it 


common 
necessary to delay this project 
time. 


Tue following list of teac 


unions 
formed since July 1, 1918. is furnished by the 
American Federati n of Teachers to NSehool 
Take 
Sacramento High School Chapter, Sacra t 


Calif. 
Shenandoah Teachers Association, Shenandoah, Pa. 


Howard University Teachers’ Union, Washington, 
D.C. 

Peoria Men Teachers’ Association, Peoria, I1] 

Federation, Madison, Wis. 


League of New Orleans, New 


Madison Teachers’ 
Associate Teachers’ 


Orleans, La. 

Altoona Federation of Teachers, Altoona, Pa. 

Granite City Federation of Teachers, Granite City, 
Til. 

Buffalo Vocational Teachers’ Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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Pacramento Elemer 
Chapter, Sacramento, Cal 
Mahanoy City Federation of Tea 


City, Pa. 


Peoria Federation of Wom H 
ers, Peoria, Il 

Peoria Grade Tea r As 

Lynehburg Teacher I I 

Hill City Tea rs’ | I 

Prine ( rge ( tv I 


connecting the tw, 


ar d tower 
buildings, and the creation of e¢ 
ships for returned men and for 
soldiers killed in the war. T 

be raised for this purpose is $500,000, 
will be set aside for 


has 


from which loans may be 


$275,000 
The university also estab 


who have served in the war and 
















assistance, and a special committ 


appointed to cooperate with th 
authorities in requesting the Dor 
ernment to make financial provi 
wish to attend C 


veterans who 


versities. 


A NUMBER of new scholarships hav: 
been instituted at Bedford College fo 
University of London. <A fund t 
Millicent Fawcett scholarships was 
to the college in 1918, and from this 
search scholarship of £100 has been a 
for 1919, 
value £50 for three years, will be 
the fund in The Reid tri 


while two entrance scholars 


June. 
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tteutt Traveling Studentship of The chief wonder the discussion as to tl 
awarded annually, and = aims of education is why there s ld 
st and present students of the discussion at all. Are there no facts 
J. A. J. de Villiers, a governor’ we can appeal for a settlement 
is presented an annual prize in disput The eitizens { ir mtry 
dutch. to be called the “ Hanna de voluntarily tax themselves for 1 ipport of 
\f rial Prize” and to be awarded the public schools. What do t ve 
this vear. mind as to the purpos 
They expect t x to d t t 
the children that will enable t 
SION AND CORRESPONDENCE ;.;. sa icidiliaen ‘ania aattiadin Weal 
NAL AIMS—A PSYCHOLOGIST’S VIEW would be the case without th r 
lis nveration. not very lone 4*azpayer may not know what tt done 
to his children, but he is t 


it ’ } ~ tor ) ; 


en } 
ddr ny t] a N : | duc 9 OUuLlcolIne should iy l 


rding to his view, is #7ound. We kn aan » 3 

ef or life’s wot the ' rd “ 

1 educat When the dean ' 
is address, a Visiting pr fessor ats © purpos t ? 

is asked by the university 4 ma ut thei ' 
sav a few words to the students. ' : ind toa 

ded at once to tell them that th est ‘ I 

h they had just heard was all iecomplished ¢ 


ved di in ft llix ra them one t ne underst nd ng of the world about ul 
s philosopher telline them an. ?atural world, such knowledge as is to be had 
from ae study of physies, chem try 


biology. Whatever be the k nd of ite 


t months much has been spoken and 


, ; SF ' we are at the mercy of the forces of the world 
the present educational situation. A 
. u ss ( vi SON Lilie I | 
st part, the speakers and writers ’ 
: - E tore s so that we ‘ n ? T tiv ee ( 
ns, are either on the side of the ; 
aa ; , them serve our purposes. Such ki! 
r or on that of the philos yphe r. Few ] } | 
: : should com Into the possessiol! t every « 1 
1 enough to see that both views are ‘ges : : : , 
lL : } rr We should also have a | rwiledge { r 
right and each is partly wrong. The ,_;. : ok ie 
; a ; : tat ; ; bodies so that we can ‘ ( 
r is mght in emphasizing education .: rm. : 1 , a ee 
; ; : ie , lives. This should includ 
he is wrong if he thinks we . 
can learn from a study of physiology, ene 


rd to neglect the humanities. The 


her is right in holding that we must 


+ 


and sanitation, but what we « eart 
psychology—not the abstract 
© come into possession of our social former days, but psychology as the science of 


re, the thoughts and achievements of human behavior. We should also know som 


who have gone before, especially what thing of the social and civie world in which 

und in literature and history, but he we live. and the history of man’s past. For 

rtainly wrong in so far as he says that without such knowledge we can not be good 
ed not prepare boys and girls directly citizens. 

| specifically for the lives which they are On the habit side, we should be able to read, 


ive, 


write, spell, draw and to perform elementary 
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[here are certall 


other habits whiel re the basis of our char- 


acter These may be called moral and social 


habits. They are formed chiefly in the home, 


but partly in school 


knowledge and habits so far 


whatever the k 


pation or career. We have but » eXamine 
the needs of Lit I | I ’ ‘ that il] ve 
} 


have proposed ubove 18 a Necessity tor ea h 
individual who is to live a life above th: 
pig. 
future career can b 


the As soor ; the nature of a 


be n to acquire th IM l KNOW dg ind 
to rm those 1x hat whic tl CCESSI1 
ties o it future ireer demand his, 
cour s to be in addition to t ire gen 
eral knowled: and habit S| 1 b 
the px ession ot il] 

Our training should fit us t liv to ma 
our lvi but to th \ g Let is 
now look t the ¢ ment sid An edu 
tion that only ts 1 to make a y is l 


till on the the brute, for all the 
inimals be ‘ ter ft hvs prob 
lems of existe? It is just as mu the 
duty of the state through the mediu f the 
schools, to prepare us to appreciate fe as 


it is to train us to make a livin 


the schools do to give us a higher appreciation 
of the world and of life? 

Chere is first of all literature, art and music 
the creations of the genius of the past In 
literature, we hay the bservatio1 ind re 
flections upon human life of the men who 


the clearest and felt the deepest 
from Homer and Plato dow 


We should help eaecl 


according to his ability, to get from 


have seen 
“merson and 

individual, 
this 
be- 


lato and 


Kipling. 


he ean. Some can 


treasure what not go 
yond Mark Twain, others can enjoy | 


We do not 


guage but our own. 


need to 
The 


Ideas can 


Ruskin. 
essence of literature 


be 


All the dramas and epics 


expressed in 
»f class- 
ical times are available to us in English trans- 


is in ideas. any 


language. 
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lation Let those who can 

and enjoy them read then It 
a translation we do not 
f the original author, but Ey 
form and art 


Is not so 


poor in 
that we 


+} ] ] 
these elements alone. 


must learn a forei 


r other things, American 


In art and music, as 
erent capacities for appreciat 


sehy ols should f ir 


l 


music, which are man’s creat 
ind social 


physical world is of 


worlds of n itural 


know the 


> adisO OT esthetic val 


world is everywhere full] 


infinite possibilities to give 


through understanding. Ther 


1 
phys 





f¢ ree x 


har d, the w rid of 


ical forces everywhere and etern 
their 
laws. On 
world of life 


of birth and death, evolution 


according to 


table 


own invari 
the other hand, 


presenting its end 


heredity. mutual relati: ns, Str 

n. Best of all is the life 
which in its physical as well 
ind social aspects, presents pr 
terest and importance which ma 
us all our life. 


a child enters 
having knowledge and sympatl 
it by the hand and lead it out int 
the world of 
dramas and epics; the world 
the and b 
and bacteria; the world of trees 
the hills 
lakes—lead him into these various 
tudinous worlds and help him t 


fairy tales, po 


art: world of bugs 


va ll 
valleys 


world of and 


standing of what is going on in thet 


Children should study real things, 1 


about things. Not much of the world 


ett 








And 


have to go outside to 


it is mk stly outsid 
utside, we 
The teacher should have a higher 

er mission. In a real and true 
reator. It is true, she does not 
» experience of the child, 
habits and ideals, are largely 
should use this in 


re the ch ld for life, to m ke a 


fluence. She 
the living 


MISSOURI 


QUOTATIONS 
HUSETTS AND ITS SCHOOLS 


: , = 
the report of the special 


s of 
sion on education, particular note 
"a proposal to establish state 


r local supervision of private 
\ elause 
be the 


in the proposed law directs 
duty of thé commissioner 
see that the requirements of 
of the Revised Laws, as 


ference to the approval of 


s by school committees, are en 
l} ection in question reads as 
= or t preced ng section, school 
s shall approve a private school only 


on in all the studies required by 


ish language, and when they are 
such instruction equals in thorough 
efficiency and in the progress made 


in the public schools in the 


nstruction 


town; but they shall not refuse to 


1 


] account of the relig 


vate school on 
ng therein. 
apears to have been raised in 
this law. 
tself 


n is sufficient 


The question then seems 


into whether or not local 
to assure the accom- 
nt of the object sought, or whether, 
vy some thing to be desired, the proposed 

rity would remedy the defect with- 


Mat- 


of fact and of theory are involved. 


sing other troubles even worse. 


juestion as to fact is raised in Massa- 


tts in common with many other states 
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as pur t t t the war 
pM? d ly = | cs states on 
’ 
! ties wer | even the pub 
schools r t Ger Is it 
| SN ? t ‘ ‘ +} ‘ ul 
roved pr ‘ I being 
taught fp re ley a ] ; 
If s t is be ey, thorities ar 
ineflicient or \\ d state 
oversight of local super ‘re or less 


likely to be Vitiated | 1? I d ra 
tions? Would such over t trom 


th ty for ft 1h) f 
‘Amo - } the bad ‘ 

setts has thus far read 
og! ize, in terms of tat t d 
state support, the resp bilit t ‘ 
for equalizing educational opportunity ”: and 
adds 5 Lest we be t ‘ mpl cent ver W it 


Massac 


itis W 


husetts is 
ll to keep in mind that the state stand 
lowest among the 48, in proportion to 
population, and that, if we take into account 
the amount raised for schools 
and local communities, 
ranks low among the north: 
assumption, apparently, that ther rela 
tionship here of cause and eff 
mission proposes the creation 

school fund,” from the proceeds the ineom 
tax for the payment of t s r 


teachers, 


part 
supervisors and  superintende 
Local participation in the 
posed law would depend upon complying with 
the 
commissioner of education being the judge 
It is in the scheme of the American com 
monwealth that the state is the political unit. 
tly de CL: ted 


laws relating to the public »« Is, the 


+ 


In such matters as are not dire 
to the federal Union the stat 
Within the states such degree of local 
omy as is permitted is a concession to ex- 
The city and the town are incor- 


sovereign. 


auton- 


pediency. 





t 
eeded now to bring it t nfor it} 
tire eV eondit ms = the Y yem } h t 
‘ tee has ta ed nd to hn t report 


REFORMS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


cultivate every hour 1 every child tl powel 
to set ind d ribe irate!" nnect each 
lacan? th t] , th V4 of 4 d 


sure that every child learns to enjoy reading; 
teach related subjects t 


groups, not singly; en! 


use in schools s 
both ec} ldr n and dults use in @ imes; 
every pupil much practise in determinin 
facts and judging evidence; see to it that no 


leaves school without 


ssessing sol 
skill of eye, ear or hand. 
Many teachers and associations of teachers 


and some school and college 


themselves in some 


already declared 
or all of these improvements, and have pro- 
duced or are producing plans for adopting 

1 Message from Dr. Eliot, honorary president ot 
the Association for the Advancement of Progres 


sive Education, read at the meeting on March 1 





II storically, if 
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regard to diet, nutr n, hous 
inliness } d T me = »T 
read of contag is diseas 
ng fant mortality are nat 
the most legitimate kind It 
has impressed upon the p 
itional eduecatior I r! 
ts: but th Ee 
eace times as r t 
I observe th satis t 


small seale in 
May I] 

iture of the’Association’s I 
that the desirable cl ing 
nd colleges, from bottom to 
ide on a large seale, unless 
yuntry are persuaded to spend 


uch more money than the 


been in the habit of appropr 
meetings, municipal uneils 
tures which represent apy r 


and 


more expensive than tl 


ishes 


purposes. 
ley require more _ laboratori 
hetter equipment of all sort 
chers. If the siz 


teachers is well as 


trained tea 
i> reduced more individu 


iven, more 


must be employed. 


in proportion to the number of 


1ereased in all schools; and 
freer expenditure of pul 


the norma schools. 


much 
Improvem 
mal schools involves more and 
and equipment, and an increas 
better trained candidates for ad: 
This 


the improvement of tl 


schools. last re 


I rmal 
] 


vo.ives 


and of the elementary schools ben 
er 


scnoois, 
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‘t follows that the improvements in Assistant supervisors, maximum salary, $ 
Association for the Advancement 0} High and normal training schools: 
ve Education is interested must be Assistant — pom, & er wa vey, Oe 
simultaneously all along the line House principals and heads of department, max 
igh, imum salary, $3,300. 
elementary schools through the nor a 
~ and the ec lleges. May I urge upol First assistants, maximum sal iry, $2,5 
tion as an important part of its Second assistants, maximum salary, $2,6 
\dvoeacy of this greater expenditure rhird assistants 
American people on the education of risa = ’ 
dren? This improvement of educa m one a 
ver the country is indispensable to a ee 14 
ring about of each and all of th Fifth veat ‘ 
d moral reforms which the war has Sixth year 8 
1 be urgently needed by the whole seventh ye 
of the United States. The na Eighth year 
Congress and Administration, the State oo 
ires and G vernors, and the cities and 
: iould all cooperate in constitutional First year : 
s in this good work. Then only will the eer I year 
\ democracy confirm Pasteur’s defini- nanan ont 
, . : : a‘ : Fourth year 1.4 
democracy in generai—that form 0! ne . : 
; 1, ‘ 1, | om ini Fifth year 6 
nt which enab!l ans et Tree Sixth year g 
lividual citizen to do his best for the Bement, wenn 
elfare. Eighth year 
lementary Departme 
SALARY SCHEDULE OF THE DETROIT oe ee ee @1 R00 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS Posie 20 wish site 
Elementary School Teachers: 
lowing schedule of salaries will b ew wear e oO 
fective September 1919: Second year 1,020 
r college principal, $1,000, in addition Third year i,120 
salary received as principal of the Centra Fourth year L220 
School Fifth year 1.320 
school principals and normal school pr Sixth year 14 
ximum salary, $5,000. Seventh year 1,52 
r high schoo] principals, maximum salar University or college graduates hold 
, degrees shall receive $80 in addit to the a 


iry school principals: chai 
| schedule. 

Ne ols if 2 ooms v)¢ 7 , an) 
| Oot cS or more rooms, MAXimuni i Househ ld arts and man 1al tra 


} , " : . Teachers of houshold arts department: Schedule 
2. Schools of 22 to 27 rooms, inclusive, mux! . . 
’ . is the same as that for elementary scho whers, 
salary, $3,200, ; “ 
a al : a , Manual training teachers of woodwork: Schedule 
Schools of 18 to 21 rooms, inclusive, maximun 

20 is the same as that for third assist 
s Tv, 32.8 1, 
1 , e = ° ° schools. 
Schools of 14 to 17 rooms, inclusive, maximun 
bo Kindergarten department 
ry, $2,400 I 


Kindergarten assistant 


Schools of 13 rooms or less, maximum salary, 
2,000. First year 
. Director of manual training and domestic art, Second year 
; aximum salary, $5,000. Third year 
Supervisors, maximum salary, $3,600. Fourth year and thereafter 
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Teachers employed in the school for deaf, blin 
and subnormal shall receive a salary of $200 


‘ 


salaries of the elementary teachers. 


Other special teachers may, at the recommenda 
tion of the superintendent, receive a salary of not 
exceed $200 in addition to the schedule 
y school teachers 
Attendance officers and ungraded t : 
s the s is that for third assistants 
y hools 
Clerks and librar I ) } S, eX 
the Central H : 
Mir 1 s % 700 
Schedul I 100 
M iXimum s& l ‘ 
| t r n ju = i 
se} 
Minimum salary $ G00 
Schedule inerease : : 100 
Maximum salary 1.200 
I's hers in tl elen vy schools and kindet 
garten department doing double session work shall 
receive an extra compensation of $1.00 per school 
day n addition t the regular schedule 
Experienced teachers coming from outside th 
( of Detr may in the diseretion of the i 
tf @d i ind u the ynmend on ¢ ( 
rintend« rece ul il salary al 
minimum depending uy the nature and amou 
( such experien 
Ir departmet ts of the schools where ext 
other than teaching increases the efficiency of the 


teacher, the board of education at its discretion 
and upon the recommendation of the superintend 
ent may accept such experience as equivalent to 
teaching experience. 

The salaries of teachers employed for specia 
purposes not included in the above schedule shall 
be determined by the board upon the recommenda- 


on of the superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF RATING GRADES CF GRADUATES 
OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY CENTRAL 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


One of the points upon which it pleased the 
late Imperial German government to discount 


as supposed Ameri 


The inswer of the (ie I sft 
L uzing of central off I r 
i val is bral es oT ti Y 


enrollment at one tin re 
14,000. Poot in vera to 


this school who s stu 
I rv one n t nd ‘ 
ths’ cours | vere 
cond heutenants of field ar 


ulvses of rating grades r 
) : 
Re lusé¢ oT! ti may ti d 
) ’ 
the school, these ana es hay ‘ 


certain age divis 

(3) The proportion of gradu 
school, of high school and 
training; 

(4) The proportion of gradu 
from enlisted personne! 

application othee sources; 
B. The rating grades made by repr 


of each of these classes. 


In the accompanying chart result 


examination are given in number 
approximate percentages. Before 
these results in detail, certain pre! 
planations seem advisable. 

By the term “rating grade” is 


mark obtained by averaging the fi 


of a candidate in technical subje 


+ 


if 
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irse and his final rating on “ the five tatings were reported monthly on the point 
wualities of an officer.” svstem of the Scott seal upon the candidate’s 


were reported weekly on a percent- measure in “ the five essential qualities of an 
upon the candidate’s performance in officer: physical qualities, intelligence, leader 


* i 
s, tests and drills in fifteen technical ship, personal qualities and general value to 
Methods of marking throughout the the service.’ The minimum 1 for grad 
tteries were uniform. Classes in yation was 50. During the twelfth week 
week of the course took the — the course, which was devoted to practical 
rer y Tr! I » af _, ‘oO ° ; » 7 , 
repared by dk partment head For work in the field. 1 rades were given in 
weighted average of 70 YY eent ‘ a : 
a we ighted iverage OF iV per cent, technical subjects The didete was then 
| subjects for eleven weeks was re- ' 
‘ — : : A rated according to the essent i qualities scale 
| These subjects were weighted as fol- 
' ; é Sige Opi and this rating was considered fina Earlier 
Administration 2, Care and Training of 
ratings were not take! nto a int 


Communication 6, Conduct of Fire 


. ‘ae sd Under the F. A. C. O. T. S. system the 
Dismount Drill 4, Driving 6, Field Gun- en : : 


. . , ; ‘andidate whose final technical subjects grade 

Fire Discipline 10, Gun Squad Drill ‘ undidats oe ae ' grade 

— ° ° . a { ar hos final sential ay } es 
Materiel 7, Pistol Drill and Guard Duty 2, W®S ‘ and whose final « Sias =Qualiwees 
issance 10, Re-drill 12, Riding 2 rating was 50 was graduated with a rating 

and Artillery Boards 10. grade of 60. To combine the results of a scale 


RATING GRADES F. A. C. 0. T. S. GRADUATES 


Totals 90-85 s5-s0 S0-75 75-70 70-65 65.60 
N No No Ni No N N 
2,536 20.0 3 01 344) 1.3) 129) 5.1 715 28.2, 1,139 44.9 16 20 
- 1,24 14.2 l OS 18 1.5 79 6.4 105 4 4 i4¢ 18 ’ 
S09 9.3 6) .7| 20| 2.5 30 28.4) 386) 47.7) 167 | 20. 
S13 uv 6 7 > O.Oo 217 | 24.2 412 A) ] l } 
154 L.s 3; 19 10 6.5 33 | 21 67 43.5 1 | 26.4 
440 0 10; 2 317) 2 ~s.t l 4s. 12.7 
472 4 2 4 35 | 7.4 104 22.0 10 44 121 f 
45 oO l | 9 20.0 15 33.3 lt a5. j su 
1,295 14.8 S 62 25, 1.9! 69) 53 354 | 27.3 627 48.4 212 16.4 
Y32 10.7 14 1.5 6817 2956 27 94 4° Y 1 
8,737, 100.0 12 14,119 1.4|505) 5.8 2,455 28.1 4,019 46.0 1,627 15.6 
- irs 563 6.4 4 79 14| 2.5 18 | 3.2 133 23.6 7 Ss 10.1 
2 irs 5,634 64.5 7 12 75' 1.3 350) 6.2. 1,608 2s Zot 6 102s 18.2 
irs 2,076 23.5 1 05 2: 1.1; 112); 5.4 580) 27 0 f 1.9 
irs 445 5.1 8| 18 25 | 5.6 130 29.0 IOS 44.4 s6. 619.1 
ears 16 2 4 25.0 an ie ~ ] ‘ 
8.737 100.0 12 14/119) 1.4!505') 5.8 2,455 28.1 4,019 46.0 1,627 18.6 
school 120 1.4 6 5.0 23 19.2 71 ) 21 17.5 
hool 2,416 27.6) 1)! 04; 15 6/133 | 5 709 29.4 1,054 4 03 20.8 
ndergrad. 1,295 14.8 7 54' 29) 1.5) 74) 5.7 354 | 27.4 627 4s 21 16.4 
non-grad 1,95 22.4| 3! .02! 38! 1.9] 89! 4.6 538 | 27 G04 4 384 19.6 


grad 2,951; 33.8! 1 | .03| 46/ 1.6 203)! 6.9 831 28.1 1,363 46.1 507 17.1 








rotale 8,737 | 100.0; 12.14, 119) 1.4 505/ 5.8 2,455 28.1) 4,019 46.0 1,627 18.6 


450 | 6.4) 2,011 25.5 037 43.6 1,364 19.6 


; ted personnel 6,973 79.8 11. .17' 100) 1.4 
\P] 1.1) 55] 3.1 144'25.1 982 55.6 263 14.9 


tion office 1,764 20.2 l 05 19 
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vstem and a percentage system was incon- 
gruous only upon the surface. Both elements 
being constant, the combination fairly repre- 
ented the standing of a candidate in his class 
nd was so employed in determining his rela- 
tive numerical rank at graduation 

Under the ten vocational divisions listed 

t} ehart were embraced: Business—exec- 
utives, salesmen and clerical workers; Engi 
neering—all branches of engineeri1 


architecture; Farming—farm and ranch ¢ 


ers and employees; Industry—emplovees in 
eter l. autom bil " che mical ar d simil r n] ints: 


Journalism—newspaper and magazine writers 
and editors; Law—largely attorneys in gen- 
eral practise; Miscellaneous—dentists, barbers, 
butchers and various others: Regular Army 
enlisted men of the “old army”: Studs 
1 


practically all eollege undergraduates: Teach- 


ing—largely teachers in publie and private 


The ages listed follow divisions fixed in 
various acts of Congress. 

Under the heading Education, the terms 
Grade School and High School mean gradu- 
ates in each case: the term College Undergrad- 
uates means students who entered the Army 
direct from college; the term College Non- 
Graduates means men who had at least one 
year of study in a college of recognized 
standing. 

Under Sources, the term Enlisted Personnel 
means candidates who were selected to attend 
the school from the enlisted men in the va- 
rious cantonments; “Application Office” 
covers candidates entering direct from civil 


life, largely business and professional men. 


REPRESENTATION BY VOCATIONS, AGES, EDUCATION 
AND SOURCES 

A. (1) The study shows that, of the 8,737 
students of the school graduated and awarded 
commissions in either the Field Artillery or, 
after the armistice was signed, in the Field 
Artillery Reserve Corps, the proportion of 
graduates furnished by various occupations 
were in the following order: 

1. Business, with 2,536, or 29 per cent. 

2. Study (college) 1,295, or 14.8 per cent. 


Teaching, 932, or 


». Industry, 813, or 9.3 pe. 
6. Farming, 809, or 9.3 pe 
7. Law, 440, or 5 per cer 
8. Journalism, 154, or 1.8 
9% Regular An 

per cent 
10. Miscellaneous ¢ Ipat 
cent. 

(2) Of 8,737 grad tes of 
ere between 18 d 20 vy 
r 64.5 per cent were he 
ears, inclusive; 2.076 


between 27 and 31 vears ine] 


clus 


mor 


9” 
Oo. 


Ts 


i} vears, 5 months 


cent... were be tween 


>.) 
I » 


r cent 
r cent 
it. 

n 


ive; and 16 graduates, or .2 p 


e than 41 years. 


per cent. of the t 
graduates: 2.416, 


a high-school educati: 


per 


nde 


1.4 per cent., who attended grade scl 


(4) The enlisted personnel 


“ 7 


cent., former co 


reraduates, or 14 


candidates who were 


cent. ; 
the ( 


B. 


were 


90 
1 p 
grad 


was 


The rating grade 


as follows: 


The o 
and 25 davs 


3) There were 2,951 coll 


tal 
or 27. 
hn on 


iege Tl 


oo per 


Idest g 





len; 1,2! 


cent 


craduated, 
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1,764, of 20.2 per cent., came 
‘ivilian Application Office. 


-~85. Only 12 candidates out 


er cent., attained 


uation between 90 and 


90.6). Eight of 


turn 


r 79 
s of these f 
BY VOCAT 
8 
a rating rad 
85 (one 
this class, or 6 


cent., were college undergraduates, repres 


tives of a group that formed 14.8 
of all graduates of the school. These 8 


stituted .6 per cent. of their group. 


be stated that 6 of these 


field 
Jack 


second lieutenants. 


artillery training 


son, and already 


per 


It sl 


undergraduates 


at Yale, and at ¢ 


held 


commiss! 


There was 3 business 1 


in this class (a banker, a retail grocer 


store manager) or .01 per cent. of all bu 


Th 


men 


graduated from 


the 


sch¢ ol. 
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16, or 55.6 per 
or +4 5 per cent. 


irnalism, 41, 


), or 21.5 per cent 
516, 


cent.; business 


or 16.4 


per cent.; 


misece lla- 
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mn ent +S ™ pel F . 
vor ( } ‘ 
cent r ! 5.4 pe! it engineering H lew 
} York ( v 
(ee) ‘ t stud ; er ent industry, 
: ! gy tor VW 
er it l 6.4 per cent.; [arming 
G. B. Masslich, p1 f Wells § 
t I 34 ( ~ 1.5 per cent 
I ] _ 
| y WAT rs ri ‘ / ¢ ‘ Cha : 
i 
‘ , 
vear 6.5 per 18 to ZO vear 6.5 per rsity of ( . 


é rder ( t l < ort grad S gf ill y yr » i 
- - | < ner 
SF per < t ( ‘ 1 raT du tes i.o per noua . 
- ( e Cor Tr hs ssiofr 
ent eo nor roduates 6.5 per cent Arne I a r I 
1 } } l'rain ny ne ¢ 3 Ww 
high-scl raduates, 6.2 per ce rrade 


Q 
; 1 hler I ome é 
per cent some probiems 18 ! 


as second lieutenants foll ng further trai: ; 
st 
sade Hotel. 


ing at Camp Jackson, South C rolina, m: 


r . 
: ‘ : , VM g Ses Edna Whit 
conspicuous record in the | 1A.cC.0T. 8 
issociation 
Six of the 12 graduates it WwW to Sv class Round Table Diseuss W 
were Y an os nd Lieutenants 1c tur tor the advanes ent th 


RaYMOND WALTERS When. how much and to wl 


Lat (Cantain TI Q irmy nomies be taught Carlotta ¢ 
R r,F.A.C.0.T.8 High School, Cleveland, O} 
LEHIGH UNIVE I Education of women for r 
W. Fog specialist rural s 
reau of Edu 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS Sel lunch service ar 
THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS supervisor, Grace Schermer 
ASSOCIATION ing, department of I ition, N 
| d y t , =T } 1 fte Ses Chairn } 


Round Table Discussions, Relat s 
The Smith-Hughes state supervisor 
rvisors of home eeonon 


sune 
‘} 


f no eC yerPa ry . . fone 
ONOWINg program French, state supervisor of home economics 


Thursday, February 27, 8 P.M., co | meeting, Michigan. 
Congress Hot The urban extension worker of th 

Fr ay, February oo, Recital Hall, 4 1d torium of Agriculture and the city « ’ « rvisor 
Hotel. Florence Ward, in charge ¢ f extens I ror 

Vv 7 Sess Chairman, Jenny Snow, super women, north and west, Department f Aor 
visor household arts, Chicago. | ture 

President ’s address, Edna White Home economics and publ healt 

Education in intelligent spending, Mrs, Alice P dall, head of the department of | . 
Norton, home economies specialist, Savings Di University of Iowa. 


vision, Treasury Department General Discussion. 








